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ing any adequate responsibility toward her family. The psychological examination
showed that she had a dull-normal rating on the Stanford-Binet test (86 I.Q.); but
the girl was certainly not feeble-minded. She not only spent much of her leisure
time at motion pictures, but was increasingly engaged in elaborate daydreams of her
future. She pictured herself as a movie actress. She lived so completely in the fantasy
world that she was beginning to lose some of her sense of actuality.
An interesting detail regarding the stimulation of the daydreaming about motion
pictures came out in the interview with the psychologist. She told him that some
four years previously she and some other children had put on a "song and dance act"
during an evening's entertainment at one of the local picture houses, on which occa-
sion the central attraction had been the personal appearance of Baby Peggy, a child
actress of that period. Esther had talked briefly to Baby Peggy and from this minor
contact had got the idea that she might become a child actress and then go on to
adult success.
It was apparent that this domination of a daydream which hacl no chance of being
fulfilled might in time lead to complete school failure and to serious delinquencies.
It was also evident that, the child did not possess sufficient intelligence to go on to
the usual academic high-school course. But she did have skill in sewing and handwork.
Although she was by age and grade not yet eligible for vocational training, it was
arranged that she was to spend her afternoons in the city's vocational school, doing
only a portion of her classes at the other school. (She was in a parochial school, and
the priest in charge had co-operated very well in the new plan.) The visiting teacher
talked to the mother, as did the priest, and the mother agreed with Esther that she
should attend not more than one motion picture a week. In addition, she was given
some definite responsibilities at home. And some of her previous employers were
quietly reassured that they need not fear her repeating her indiscretions with money,
so she was again able to earn some spending money.
Esther entered wholeheartedly into the new program. She liked her work in
sewing and millinery at the vocational school. She got a genuine sense of success
fronvmaking dresses and hats. Three years later the visiting teacher reported excellent
progress. Already, at the age of sixteen years, Esther was being employed outside
school hours as a seamstress, and, moreover, she "loved her'work."
In this case we find a combination of mediocre ability, false aspira-
tions induced by extracurricular interests, failure of the traditional cur-
riculum to interest the pupil, and the inception of predelinquent trends
and especially of excessive daydreaming, which might, uncorrected, have
led to more serious mental involvement. The excellent co-operation of
the school authorities with the parent and child in adopting a definite
plan made possible a real beginning for vocational and other success for
Esther.
Case of Joan A., nine years old. Joan was discovered masturbating on various occa-
sions while supposedly reading her lessons. The teacher was disturbed by this, but
the girl was so bright and so pleasant that the teacher felt she ought to talk to the
principal and the clinical psychologist about the situation. Joan had been in school
.only a year and a half but was already in the 3 A grade. She had an intelligence quotient